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The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures 
by Charles Carroll Everett, D. D. LL. D., late Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Harvard University, Edited by Edward 
Hale, Assistant Professor of Homiletics in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1902. Pp., 215. 

Those who remember the genial personality of the revered 
author of this volume and all who from reading his books knew 
his mental subtlety, largeness of view and delicate humor will 
welcome this product of the loving diligence of some of his col- 
leagues and students in the Divinity School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. If it disappoints us, it is chiefly because our expectations 
of anything from such a source are unusually high — and because 
material made up of notes taken by students cannot be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Dr. Everett's method is not dogmatic,but, as the title sug- 
gests, objective and psychological. His object is to find out 
what religion really is as matter of fact and history. He wishes 
to ascertain all (and only) the essential elements of religion, and 
also the highest forms or form of the same — that is, to reach an 
inclusive or extensive definition, and a typical one. I can only 
state here his results, with some incidental criticism. 

At bottom, he finds religion to be a state of feeling. It is not 
an answer to a question, certainly not the question as to the 
origin of the world. "In the history of religion the cosmogon- 
ists come late; people did not wait for the religious feeling until 
they knew how the world was made" (p. 54)- Nor is religion 
primarily a relation to the infinite — the conscious recognition 
"of the infinite as the object of religion comes late; religion 
does not begin with it" (p.83). Chapters i to iv are an elabora- 
tion of the thesis that religion is essentially feeling, along with 
an attempt to maintain the priority of feeling as contrasted 
with any intellectual process. The latter is a separate and (to 
the writer) questionable proposition. For instance, in speaking 
of the supernatural he says that religion is not only a belief in it, 
but a feeling toward it (p. 88)— but could there be feeling with- 
out belief (of some kind? Dr. Everett even speaks of feeling as 
filling gaps which the intellect cannot fill (p. 20). But is not this 
assigning specific intellectual functions to feeling? An illustra- 
tion is given of what is meant, namely, fear in a dark room ere- 
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ating an object for itself in the thought of a person under the 
bed or behind the door (p.96) ; but is there not always some sen- 
sible impression suggesting such an object, is it not the imagi- 
nation (an intellectual factor) that creates the fear? Moreover, 
Dr. Everett speaks in other connections of feeling as being 
determined by the idea of its object (p. 15), and of our feeling 
toward the supernatural as varying with our thought of the 
supernatural (p. 89) — so that what his real view is is not quite 
clear. It may well be admitted that the elementary mental 
processes on which feeling depends often antedate any reasoned 
account of them; and perhaps this is all that is meant by saying 
that the religious feeling is in advance of intellectual recogni- 
tion. 

Chap, v and vi are a criticism of Spencer and Schleiermacher 
With chap, vii begins the inquiry, If religion is feeling, what 
kind of feeling? The answer is, Feeling toward the supernatural. 
The author cites the savage, whose religious feeling is aroused 
by some object which has influenced his life for good or for 
evil, without the medium of the physical organs through which 
such influence is ordinarily exercised, that is, by spirits of the 
dead, or by a plant or a stick or a stone, which, without any 
external, physical contact, but simply by good will or ill will, 
have made themselves felt in his life. "The action of such objects 
he considers divine or magical" (p. 87). But sometimes relig- 
ious feeling is excited, not by the extraordinary, but by the 
usual and patent action of objects. For example, Agni and 
Poseidon (who, as Dr. Everett aptly says on p. 54, were not the 
creators of fire and the ocean, but personifications of their own 
power and majesty) excited veneration by their direct, sensible 
and, so to speak, natural influence. Again, the author's defi- 
nition of religion as feeling toward the supernatural encounters 
difficulties when Buddhism is considered. Freely admitting that 
Buddhism is atheistic, he makes out that it is a religion because 
of its thought of a hereafter (pp. 88, 92). But it was just the 
hereafter as currently conceived (and as conceived by Buddhism 
itself) from which Buddhism was a way of deliverance; and it 
was the way of deliverance that created reverence and awe and 
transport— not the hereafter from which it was a means of 
escape. In a word, the supernatural in Buddhism is the occa- 
sion for the development of that religion, not the religion itself. 
And Dr. Everett admits in considering Spiritualism (or Spirit- 
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ism) that belief in a hereafter does not constitute a religion. 
"On the contrary," he says, "the spiritualist bears himself with 
as little awe or reverence in the presence of the spirits of the 
departed as among the living" (p.47). The question is, whether 
it is not just this awe or reverence that is the touchstone, the 
essential mark of religion — whether the feeling goes out to 
Agni and Poseidon, to the Heavenly Father of the Christian, to 
the spirits of the departed (when they do awaken reverence and 
create a cult), to the non-composite whole, the natura naturans 
of Spinoza and Dr. Everett, or to the way of deliverance, the 
moral law, of the Buddhist. 

The author classifies the supernatural as negative — the simple 
negation of the ordinary, definite content of the world with 
which we are familiar, this kind of negative being little more 
than a basis for superstition; and as positive, the basis or 
object of religion proper (pp. 93-107). After an interesting 
psychological analysis of the religious feelings, of which three 
types are made out, the self-centered, the God-centered and a 
third intermediate between the other two (chap, viii), the author 
passes on in chap, ix and the three remaining chapters of the 
book to consider in detail the content of the (positive) super- 
natural, particularly of the highest form of the same. Without 
clearly mediating the result, he finds the content in the three 
ideas of the reason — truth, goodness and beauty. Feelings 
toward these ideas are always essentially religious, but they only 
become religious proper when "to the thought of truth or good- 
ness or beauty is joined the thought of the supernatural" (p. 132). 
Religion thus reaches a final definition as "the feeling toward 
the absolute Being in whom are united truth and goodness and 
beauty" (p. 132, cf. p. 208), This is, I presume, the typical defi- 
nition of which the author was in search at the outset, the 
inclusive one being timply, "Feeling toward the supernatural." 
Each idea of the reason has a chapter devoted to it. By truth 
the author means unity, which he thinks is prejudged not found 
in the world. The good is a form of unity, and is supernatural 
because the principle of unity is supernatural. The supernatural 
basis of beauty is also maintained. 

One feels that in these later arguments the standpoint of 
psychology and history is more or less abandoned, and is ready 
to welcome the more elaborate, philosophical treatment of the 
subject that may be expected in a second (to be published) vol- 
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ume. I may say in closing that the question of particular 
interest to the readers of the Journal, namely, of the relation 
of religion to morality, is not quite clearly treated. On the one 
hand, service to man is spoken of as the outcome of our relation 
to God (p. 129). On the other, it is said, "obedience and order 
grew out of religious culture, submission also; but not the moral 
sense, the impulse to righteousness" (p. 176). The view is also 
expressed that morality and religion arise from different centres, 
uniting only in their highest forms, and that to a great extent 
even the development of the higher ethics has taken place inde- 
pendently of religion (pp. 187, 188). 

William M. Salter. 
Chicago. 



La Religione Morale dell' Umanita. Di Giovanni Cesca, 
Bologna: Ditta Nicola Zanichelli. 1902. Pp. viii, 584. 

The appearance in considerable numbers of books treating of 
the possibility and the desirability of establishing a system of 
practical morality which shall be wholly independent of all theo- 
logical dogma, is the sign of an ever-increasing interest in a 
problem as important as it is difficult. So long and so closely 
has moral teaching been associated with religious beliefs that 
many earnest and sincere persons are incredulous that the 
strands should ever be separated. But if a successful war 
is to be waged against the imposition or maintainance of 
religious tests as determining a teacher's qualification, and 
against all infringements of "Lehre-freheit," whether in the 
school, the college or the uinversity, it is essential that the 
advocates of liberty should be able to show that the exclusion 
of theological doctrine is perfectly compatible with the inclusion 
of a sound and vigorous moral training. France is leading the 
way by demonstrating that social ethics may be systematically 
taught in educational institutions under government control. 
In England, in spite of recent reactionary legislation, there is a 
growing feeling that in this direction only can a permanent solu- 
tion of the present educational difficulty be found. In America 
there is a demand for a more scientific and more thorough 
instruction in the principles of morality, both in the primary and 
secondary schools, such instruction to be, of course, wholly 



